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perception implies a consciously formulated anticipation. The
problem of consciousness in perceiving is discussed in chapter in.
We may point out at once, however, that our own perceptions
involve anticipations which are certainly not consciously defined;
they are only revealed by our surprise when they are not fulfilled.
If I touched a table and it offered no resistance to my hand, my
surprise would reveal that my visual perception of the table
included the anticipation that it would be found to have the other
properties common to tables.

Using the conception of a family of sensa-data (or sensa, as
we shall call them,) it is clear that the more specific and elaborate
the family, the fuller is our cognition of the object. The external
world of the lowest organisms, which are incapable of experiencing
well-defined different kinds of sensa, cannot contain discrete
objects of the kind we know. The discrimination of objects, for
which the sense of sight is specially effective, is the breaking up
of the causal relation between the subject and its external world
into separate components, the action of which on the subject can
be discriminated from the total causal action of its external world,
and on which the subject's own actions can be directed. This
power of discrimination depends upon specialized sense organs,
and would be useless without concomitant differentiation of
effector organs. Indeed, if our definition of perception is correct,
it would be impossible without this differentiation, for by our
definition objects become differentiated not only because they act
differently on the subject, but also because the subject can act
back differently on them. Perception can only be in terms of a
situation as a whole in the case of organisms incapable of breaking
up the total causal relation between itself and its external world
into components (objects). We must assume also that to animals
intermediate in position between these lowest organisms and man,
their external world is peopled by objects of a kind different from
those which we know. An animal which has little power of
learning by experience, and which therefore has little power of
building up new families of sense-data, and whose actions are
therefore mainly instinctive, can presumably only analyze its
causal relation with its external world into a few components. Its
world would contain only a few classes of objects, such as edible
and not edible, avoidable and acceptable, sexual and not sexual.
With increasing powers of sensory discrimination and of learning
by experience, and with increasing versatility of effector organs,